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ROBERT BROWNING. 
Born 7 May. 1812—bprep 12 Dec., 1889. 


Next week falls the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Robert Browning. From 
his death we are already separated by 
nearly a quarter of a century. Middle-aged 
now, the generation which in its youth 
flung itself with eager enthusiasm upon all 
he gave it, and flouted in joyful scorn the 
barbarians who misunderstood him, will 
be setting itself to sum up once again his 
achievement, and trace out anew what is 
his peculiar contribution to the eternal web 
of poetry—that zérAos which century by 
eentury mankind so unfailingly weaves 
and offers. Between him and us no new 
poet of equal strength, greatness, and 
influence has yet arisen. Of the younger 
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men who have died since he died, perhaps 
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Francis Thompson alone will be found to 
have woven into the web any strands easily 


| visible a hundred years hence. 


Browning's life—like that of so many men 
in the West in the nineteenth 
century—-was comfortable and uneventful. 
His father, not rich, had vet means sufficient 
to educate his son in the way that suited him, 
and later to support him without his adopting 
a profession. Browning never knew great 
privation, nor what it is to obtain necessities 
by means of struggle, nor the bitterness of 
seeing those he loved in want. On the 
other hand, his surroundings during child- 
hood and youth, if pleasant and wholesome, 
were narrow, remote alike from the conven- 
tions and the inspirations of what is known 
as the great world. His adventures were 
all within, and he himself was of the stuff 
to which such adventures come abundantly. 
English on the father’s side, he drew from 
his mother Scotch and German blood—-Creole 
too. some people assert. On both sides there 
was considerable, though characteristically 
different, intellectual ability and artistic 
capacity. From a mere baby he made 
verses; and a collection of his childish 
productions called * Incondita’ was copied 
and treasured, till her death, by Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, the writer of ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” who during his earliest 
years was Browning's best-beloved friend. 

As every one knows, to this outward un- 
eventfulness there was one great exception : 
his marriage with Elizabeth Barrett :— 

IT am named and known by that moment’s feat : 

There took my station and degree. 

Its effect was to transfer his life, for 
some fifteen years, from England to Italy: 
while its inner significance may be partly 
gauged by the fact that his work, if finer in 
quality, was diminished in quantity. Of 
his married life too, on the whole, it may be 
truly said that its adventures were within. 

When now we consider the wide range of 
Browning’s work, the first thing that may 
strike us is how unusually far in him ima- 
gination outruns experience. In his con- 
temporaries either the experience is more, 
or the imagination markedly less audacious 
and exact. This fact, I believe, holds the 
secret both of his peculiar strength and of 
what one comes to recognize in him as weak- 
ness, or at any rate limitation. His ima- 
gination was illustrated and enriched by a 
vast amount of miscellaneous knowledge ; 
he was acquainted with innumerable legends, 
histories, persons, situations, not barely in 
themselves, but clothed in all their accessories 
of time and circumstance, place and mood. 
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He knew better, perhaps, than any other 
poet ever did the worth, the depth. of a 
mood. an hour; and into the very being 
pf a man or woman, caught thus in a chosen 


hour of intense reflection, of feeling usually | 
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retrospective rather than immediate. he | 


could astonishingly transform himself. Prac- 


tically all his best-known and greatest poems | 


are the product of his genius working in this 
particular way. 

His imagination being of this order, and 
busied thus with the profounder depths of 
personality. it is not Surprising to find that 
the relation of human personality to the 


unseen is always present to him. He 


sometimes evinces an apprehension of this | 


that is almost mystical, as when he speaks of 
“a Hand always above my shoulder.” 
and in the working out of the great simile 
of the exp in * Rabbi Ben Ezra “—‘ to 
slake Thy thirst.” In what he discerned of it 
lay his message to the world—already often 
recounted. However much in practical 
life he may have enjoyed and prized the 
success that came to him and the comfort 
of being well-to-do, intellectually he was 
alwavs clear-sighted about such things. 
He had an almost Dantesque realization of 
the hatefulness of avarice : in none of his 
work is raoral horror so acute as in * Gold 
Hair. His detachment was of the type 
which, raised to a higher power and carried 
into everyday affairs, makes the saint. I 
believe it is true to say that of his greater 
contemporaries Newman alone had 
this peculiar gift. But here, too, the differ- 
ence between imagination and experience 
makes itself felt. Thus no one has seen the 


| pitving. 
‘the Book’ the 
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it is the strangeness of the angle from whicl: 
he sees things that does it. It is a matter 
that goes beyond the use of words; it is 
that we cannot hitch ourselves quite up 
into his standpoint, or only for the moment 
while he grips us. 

Inevitably he sees people all separate— 
as one and one and one; and inevitably. 
without making them all selfish. he does 
make them all solitary at the core. and 
egoistic—self-explaining, self-admiring, self- 
Oddly enough, in ‘ The Ring and’ 
only character which. 
virtuous or vicious. has not this self for 
centre, is Dominus Hyacinthus defArch- 
angelis, whose thoughts rush off to his 
Cinuccio in every breathing-space as readily 


}as Pompilia’s do, not to Caponsacchi or her 


| 





just | 


glory of failure more truly and finely than | 


Browning saw it, yet somehow 
betrays that fundamentally he is theorizing : 
he has not been through it—-or not through 
any distressing external instance of it— 
himself. This is not meant as disparage- 
ment; on the contrary, given his tempera- 
ment. it was probably a necessary condition 
of his achieving just what he did. The 
poet. to be efficacious. is hardly bound to 
follow Plato’s advice to the physician. and 
himself endure all the troubles he sings of ; 
they might all too likely disable him, spoil 
his sony. Indeed, the aloofness of Browning 
is of itself a charm his 
always specially conspicuous for charm— 
could ill bear to lose. 
first. as it were, in a hitherto undiscovered 
angle. and his descriptions of the world 


seen thence make it appear a novel place. 
We are told that he tempts to imitation, yet 
can hardly be imitated ; and in both cases 


also he} 


poetry — not | 
| abruptly visualized 


He was set from the | 


babe, but to what she has felt about her 
babe or about Caponsacchi. Lovely as she 


| is, I believe a discerning reader might have 


guessed that Pompilia had never passed 
Mrs. Browning's criticism! It is through 
the strength and peculiar character of this 
individualistic tendency that, as it seems 
to me, Browning will first come to be realized 
by us as belonging to a bygone generation. 
We may have writers to the full as indi- 
vidualistic as he, but they will become— 
they are already becoming—more and more 
influenced by socialistic tendencies, and 
thereby compelled, whether in sympathy 
or even in violent antagonism, to interpret 
their characters by means of these, to bring 
the two into some sort of relation. The 
attitude towards religion, the comparative 
emphasis on different vices and virtues, 
above all the ironies of lyric and dramatic 
poetry, will thereby be changed. 

If we grow in part estranged from Brow n- 
ings view of men we shall assuredly retain our 
affection for what he made us see in nature, and 
our delighted possession of those ‘‘ moments ~” 
in his work when what he said and what 
he saw were fused into a perfection of unity 
which few who strove to say so much have 
achieved. Is there any record of how far 
Browning thought in words ? On the whole 
—and more and more apparently so as we 
pass from the earlier to the later—his work: 
looks like that of a mind in which the first 
jet of thought, however small and simple, 
is not a sentence or an exclamation, but an 
picture, diagram, or. 


better, symbol. Then comes the difficulty, 


| sometimes the immense difficulty, of translat- 


ing it into words. That in certain states 
of nervousness he had no command of words 
we know from his inability to make any 
sort of public speech—a circumstance which. 
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coupird with the extraordinary force and 
vividness of his power of visualizing. as 


‘in regard to classification, which Mr. Huck 


shown in his work, seems to warrant a con- | 


jecture that. to himself, words were not the 
primary representation of an idea. It 
might explain. too, both his oceasional rather 
curious neglect of dramatic propriety in 
the use of words and phrases ; and also the 
splendid completeness with which. not 
rarely, word and image are fused into one. 
This. for instance, of bells :— 

I say—that from the pressure of this spring 

Bezan the chime and interchange of bells, 

Ever one whisper, and one whisper more. 

And just one whisper for the silvery last, 

Till all at once a-row the bronze-throats burst 

Into a larum.. 
Something longer sustained, but also more 
obviously onomatopeic, is to be found in 


“How They brought the Good News from | 


Ghent.” An old friend of mine. to satisfy 
her children, once wrote to Browning. and 
asked him whether the famous ride had any 
historical origin; and he answered No. 
but that it was suggested to him by the 
racing of waves past his porthole in the 
Bay of Biscay. For the direct. half-mystical 
realization of the ultimate unity of all 
sense-perceptions, he has found for us the 
Classical expression :— 

I know not if, save in this, such power be 

_ allowed to man, 

Phat out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 

sound, but a star. 

Nor. surely, will time ever abrogate 
anvthing of the value to the world of those 
love poems which were the outcome of 
fix own one adventure. However many 
scribblers may seribble about them, their 
uniqueness remains safe alike from the 
impertinence of criticism and the worse 
impertinence of praise, enshrining as they 
do that highest kind of secret which by 
being told is most securely kept. 

PEREGRINUS. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LONDON. 


Vir séanuary number of The Library con- 
tains a suggestive article by Mr. Thomas W. 
Huck on this subject. which, as that gentle- 
man points out, as a practical scheme owes 
its inception mainly to some writers in 
“N. & QZ Mr. Huck gives a general view 
of the principles on which he and his assist- 
vunts are working in order to give effect to 


this ereat project. Those principles seem 
to ime to be generally excellent. and it is 


pleasant to see that the services of so many 
liddies have been enlisted in the task. There 


are, however, some points of detail, especially 


admits are subject to revision and expan- 
sion; and as I have been a collector ot 
London books for the last forty years, and 
during that period have written sufficient 
papers on this topic. in this and other 
Journals, to fill a good-sized volume. and 
have, moreover, served an apprentices!hi}) 
in the art and mystery of bibliography. i: 
is on these points that I venture to offer a 


| few remarks. 


The Bibliography is divided into six main 
classes, which. in the “ present state of 
development ~ of the scheme, are as follows : 
[. Ecclesiastical; II. Historical and Admiini- 
strative ; III. Social, Economic, and Indus- 
trial; IV. Geographical, Geological, &c.; 
V. Sources ; VI. Topographical. These 
classes are subdivided into various headings. 


leach dealing with a separate phase of the 


| main 
|system of classification which was drawn 





| decided 
} deal with the printed matter first. 


subject. Mr. Huck also quotes a 
up some years ago by Mr. Charlies Welch. 
and seems to me in some respects superior 
to that which has been adopted. The first 
question that suggests itself is why ‘ Sources * 
should be relegated to the fifth place in the 
classification. One would naturally think 
that this class should hold the first place. 
as being the fons et origo of all subsequent 
literature on the subject. The principal 
sourees of the history and topography ot 
London are the archives that have been 
preserved in Westminster Abbey. St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the Guildhall, the British Museum, 
and other depositories. But Mr. Huck tells 
us that though the original idea was to work 
up these manuscript collections, it was 
after considerable discussion to 
There 
may have been good reasons for this deci- 
sion, but, in the interests of scientific biblio- 


igraphy, I think it is to be regretted. Re- 


search amongst original records is the 
foundation of historical and topographical 
knowledge. and it is his reliance on this 
material that lends so much of value to 
Mr. C. L. Kinesford’s work on Stow and the 
Chronicles. 

A class of books that strikes one by its 
absence is that of the General Surveys and 
Descriptions of London that have been 
written from the days of Stow to those ot 
Sir Walter Besant. I[t is stated on p. 47 ot 
Mr. Huck’s article that Stow’s * Survey | 
is a ‘Source. and [ presume that this book. 
together with the others to which T have 
referred, comes under the heading of * i)r- 
scriptions.” But Stow’s book is only a 
*Souree*> to a very limited extent. Hi- 
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first-hand reminiscences of facts and loeali- 
ties are always valuable, but the greater 
part of his book is based upon the manuscript 
records, such as the * Liber Niger. to which 
he had access. He has no doubt been a 
boundless “source” of information to 
subsequent writers, many of whose works 
are simply stereotyped repetitions of the 
output of their predecessors, but this, I 
should hardly think, is Mr. Huck’s meaning. 
I am therefore of opinion that all works 
which purport to give a general history or 
description of the area under consideration 
should be included in a separate class. which, 
as in Mr. Welch's system, should be headed 
‘General.’ and should rank after * Sources.’ 
It may also be added that some of the 
headings under * Sources.’ such as * Popula- 
tion Returns’ and * Statistics.’ would seem 
more properly to belong to Class II., * His- 
torical and Administrative.’ 

Certain Rules and Instructions have been 
formulated for the guidance of workers, 
which appear on the whole to be sound and 
useful. 
decidedly the right thing. I think that 
the number of pages. not only in the case 
of magazine articles, but also in that of 
books. should be given, those belonging to 
the introductory portion and the body of 
the book being respectively indicated. 
student should know whether the work he 
is reading is complete or not. With regard 
to illustrations, I am of opinion that complete 
lists of those hors texte should be provided. 
Owing to the depredations of Grangerites. 
a large number of topographical works are 
deficient in this respect. 
such as that of Prickett’s * History of 
Highgate.’ the illustrations seem to have 
been issued separately after the publication 
of the book. It is a rare thing to find a 
perfect copy. ; 

The insertion and classification of articles 
in the transactions of learned societies and 
in periodicals is a tremendous gain, and I 
am glad to see that so much attention has 


and that it has been organized on such satis- 
factory lines. I trust that the opinion which 
I hazarded in these columns that five years 
may be sufficient for the coronation of the 


'work may be justified, for I should be 


The svstem of cards seems to be | 


Ay 


greatly gratified if I could see the end of it 
—it being remembered, however, that there 
is no finality in bibliography. 

W. F. PrRIpDEAUxX. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7rH, 1812—JUNE 9rH, 1870. 


(See ante, pp. SL, 101, 121, 141, 16], 182, 
203, 223. 243, 262, 284, 301, 323.) 


Ar Washington Dickens was compelled to 
break his rnle—made on account of his state 
of health— not to accept invitations te 
dinner: he felt that he could not refuse his 
old friend Charles Sumner. Yet he stipulated 
that there should be no party, and the only 
others present were Mr. Secretary Stanton 
(War Minister) and Mr. Sumner’s private 
secretary. Onreturning to his hotel Dickens 
spoke to Dolby of Stanton, whom he had 


never met before, and of his wonderful 
memory. Being started with a chapter 
from any of Dickens's books, he could 


repeat the whole of it, and, as the author 
about his works 


contessed. “knew more 

; than he himself did.”* Stanton told Dickens 
that 

“when he was Commander-in-Chief of the 


In some cases, | 


been devoted to this branch of the work. | 
A vreat deal of valuable information—not | 
always of the copy-book order—is embodied | 


in the pages of The City Press, The Daily 
Telegraph, and other papers. as well as in 
the ‘Notes and Queries’ columns of The 
London Argus. The East London Advertiser, 


local papers. These sources of knowledge 
will probably not be left entirely unexplored. 

In conclusion, I must congratulate Mr. 
Huck and his colleagues on the fact that 
the work has been really taken in hand. 


Northern forces, he never went to bed at night 
without first reading something from his books, 
a habit which engraved them on his memory.” 

Dickens’s interview with the President 
took place on his birthday, the 7th of 
February. 1868. The anniversary was to 
have been kept a secret, but the newspapers 
got wind of it, and Dickens wrote to Mamie : 

*] couldn’t help laughing at myself on my 
birthday ; it was observed so much as though I 
were a little boy. Flowers and garlands of the 
most exquisite kind, arranged in all manner of 
green baskets, bloomed over the room; letters 
radiant with good wishes poured in; a shirt pin, 
a handsome silver flask, a set of gold shirt studs, 
and a set of gold sleeve links, were on the dinner- 
table.” 

In the afternoon Sumner, calling on him, 
found him apparently voiceless from the 
severe cold he still had, and covered with 
poultices. ‘‘Surely, Mr. Dolby,” said 


The St. Pancras Guardian, and several other | Sumner, “‘ you are not: going to allow Mr. 


Dickens te read to-night?” To which 
Dolby replied, “It is not a question of my 
‘allowing,’ but 2 question of Mr. Dickens’s 
determination to read if he is alive.” His 


immense will-power prevailed, and he had 
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not faced his audience five minutes before, 
usual, his powers returned to him. 
Before him was one of the most brilliant 
scenes he had ever witnessed at his readings. 
Unknown hands had gained possession 
the hall, and decorated it with most costiv 
flowers. The 
dent and his family, Ambassadors, Secre- 
taries of State, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
naval and military authorities in 
form, and every notability in Washington, 
with a perfect bevy of ladies whose 
toilettes resembled those of a State ball. 
of a grand night at the opera. When the 
reading closed with ‘ Boots at the Holly 
Tree,’ all the company rose and cheered, 
the ladies throwing their bouquets to the 
reader, and the gentlemen the *‘* button- 
hole” flowers out of their coats. Dickens 
returned and made them a little speech of 
erateful acknowledgment. Two days after, 
Sunday, the 9th of February, he left Wash- 
ington, full of regrets at parting with so 
many kind friends. 

Then followed the farewells at Boston, but 
Dickens was too ill to enjoy all the affection 
showered upon him. The Fields were all 
and everything to him during his illness, and 
their genial society did much to make him 


as 


or 


forget his sufferings. Dolby would steal 
into his room at all hours of the night. 


always 
as circumstances would permit; never in 
the least complaining, only reproaching 
Dolby for not taking his own night's rest. 
Dickens wrote home :— 

* Dolby is as tender as a woman, and as watch- 
ful as a doctor. He never leaves me during 
ihe reading, now, but sits at the side of the plat- 
form, and keeps his eye on me all the time.’ 

On Friday afternoon, the 3rd of April, 
took place the last but one of the 
farewell readings. Dickens was so prostrate 
that it seemed impossible he could carry 
out his undertaking, and the bad news 
spread; but when, later on, it became 
known that, nevertheless. the reading would 


be given, some ladies got privately into the | 


hall and deccrated his table with the choicest 
flowers and exotics. Diekens. full of 
appreciation of this unexpected kindness, 
said :— 


of 


* Ladies and gentlemen, before allowing Doctor | : 
| the Russia. 


Marigold to tell his story in his own peculiar way, 


to find him wide awake and as jovial | 
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appointed hour, leaning on the arm of 


| present, 
of | 


andience included the Presi- | 








Greeley, he took his place at the 
More than two hundred persons were 

and it was said to be the largest 
assemblage of newspaper men ever seen in 
America. In his speech thanking his kind 
entertainers he said :— 


*To the wholesome training of se cre newspaper- 


Horace 
table. 


| work when I was a very young man, I constantiy 


full uni- | 













refer my first successes: and my sons will here- 
after testify of their father, that he was always 
steadily proud of that ladder by which he rose. 

He also promised that nocopy of his ‘American 
Notes’ or ‘Chuzzlewit’ should in future be 
issued by him without accompanying men- 
tion of the changes that had been wrought 
in America during the past twenty-five 


| years—the rise of vast new cities; growth 


in the graces and amenities of life; much 
improvement in the press, essential to every 
other advance; as well as changes in him- 
self, leading to opinions more deliberately 
formed. 

“This [ will do, or cause to be done, 
mere love and thankfulness, but because 
it as an act of plain justice and honour, 


In concluding, Dickens said :— 


* Broadeast in England is sown the sentiment 
that the English and American people are essen 
tially one, and that it rests with them jointly to 
uphold the great Saxon race and all its great 
achievements before the world: and if I know 
anything of Englishmen—and they give me credit 
for knowing something—the E ‘nelish heart is 
stirred by the flutter of those Stars and Stripes 
as it is stirred by no other flag that flies, except 


not in 
I regard 


j its own. 


On the following Monday the ‘ Christmas 
Carol’ and the trial from ‘ Pickwick’ were 
given for the last time in America. In 


' bidding his audience of two thousand fare- 


3oston | 


[ kiss the kind fair hands unknown which have so 


beautifully decorated my table this evening.” 

On Saturday, the Isth of April, a farewell 
banquet was given to him by the American 
Press. Again he was so ill that it 
impossible he should be present, vet at the 


seemed | 


| locked in each other's 


well, he said: ‘* When I was reading ‘ David 
Copperfield’ a few evenings since, I felt 
there was more than usual significance in 
the words of Peggotty. ‘my future life 
lies over the sea’’’; but he went on to 
assure them that when he thought of them, 
whether by his winter fireside or in the 
green E nglish summer weather, it would 
never be merely as a public audience—he 
would regard them as a host of personal 
friends. God bless you.” he said, “ and 
God bless the land in which I leave you.” 
Two days later, he sailed for England in 
‘ The Farewell tug-boat screamed 
the note of warning; all left save Fields. 
The friends seemed as if they could not 
part. ‘Boz’ held the hand of Fields 
within his own; there was an unmistakable 
look in both faces—in a moment they were 
arins. 
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As the tug steamed away cheers were 


given for Dickens, and Fields, who had | 


Du Chaillu and Childs upon either side of 
him, shouted ‘‘ Good-bye, Boz.” ** Boz” 
put his hat upon his cane and waved it. 
and shouted in answer, “* Good-bye’ and 
““God bless you every one.” 


Dickens desired to leave behind him in | 


America some substantial memento of 
his second visit; but to have this 
achieved quietly, without ostentation. 
Having visited one of.the asylums for the 
blind in Boston, and finding how limited 
was the literature placed at the disposal of 
the sufferers, he caused ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’® to be produced in raised letters, 
for the use of the blind in each asylum in 
the States. So well was the secret kept 
that only Dolby and the kind doctor of the 
asylum knew it was his doing. Nor do 
think that even now this act of kindness 
is widely known. 

JOHN Corrins FRANCIS. 

(To be continued.) 


THOMPSON OF TRINITY: “‘ NONE OF US 
INFALLIBLE.’’—The following account seems 
worth preserving of a famous epigram 
which I have seen several times put down to 
Jowett, and even to an anonymous American. 
I quote it from the ‘ Reminiscences by James 
Stuart,’ a delightful book recently published 
by Messrs. Cassell, which is full of gossip 
and good stories concerning various notable 
figures at Cambridge. The comment on 
the epigram is the more valuable because 
it shows how quickly doubt arises concerning 
things that must have made a deep impres- 
sion at the time. On the other hand, if 
there was a Boswell anxious to take notes, 
such things would probably not be said :— 


‘It was in connection with one of the meetings 
of ‘Trinity College [Cambridge] for making new 
statutes to embody these changes that: Thompson, 
the then Master, said to Gerald Balfour, then one 
of the most radical of reformers, * We are none of 
us infallible, not even the youngest,’ a remark 
which [ heard. But I must add that some 
people doubt whet her he said it as I have stated, 
or whether he said, * We are all fallible, even the 
youngest.’ Further than that, the remembrance 
of some of those present is that the remark was 
not addressed to Gerald Balfour, but was imper- 
sonal, and addressed to the meeting generally. 
All I can say is I have merely related what ] seem 
to myself to recollect. The various accounts of 
this remark, and the mystery of the person to 
whom it was addressed, are in themselves very inter- 
esting. They show the great difliculty of arriving 
at absolute historical accuracy. Here was an 
audience of exceedingly well-trained men, all 
Fellows of Trinity, and a remark of a most 





interesting kind made by the Master, and one 
which they all noticed, ind were interested in 
telling when they left the room, and for many 
years afterwards, and yet both the remark 
itself, and the circumstances of the remark. are 
in dispute among them.’’—Chap. iv. pp. Lti-9. 

I seem to remember that Mr. Sedley Taylor, 
as a witness of the scene, also gave an 
account of it in The Trident,a Trinity paper 
of which only a few numbers appvared, 
but at the moment T cannot put my hand 
on it. V.. RK. 


* Survey ”=Avction.—I am donating to 
the Plymouth Free Library a small collection 
of auction and play-bills from 1790 to 1800, 
relating to Devonport and Plymouth chiefly, 
in one of which an auction sale is announced 
in the words: ‘A survey will be held at 
the house of Mrs. Elizabeth Hancock on the 
17th day of January instant.” This is the 
first time I have ever seen the word * survey” 
in print in this connexion, but in the days 
of my youth, which were spent in Devonshire, 
it was a quite common designation for an 
auction, and the printed use of the word 
seems to be worthy of record. 

JouHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head. 


Fripay Brp-MAKING. — Once, when I 
found my bed less comfortable than usual, 
I asked the nymph who tended me whether 
she turned the mattress daily. She said 
she turned it every day but Friday. [ was 
given to understand that it was unlucky 
to effect a bouleverscement in that fateful 
seventh part of the week. I find from M. 
Paoli’s ‘ Leurs Majestés’ (p. 183) that it is 
probable the belief reigns in the highest 
circle; and from further inquiry, among 
domestic servants, that it is still held as an 
article of their creed. With regard to King 
Edward VII. it is written :— 

‘ Hawkins, le second valet de chambre, était 
anglais....C’est lui notamment qui était chargé 
de faire le lit du Roi; il connaissait mieux que 
quiconque ses habitudes et ses gotits : il savait, par 
exemple, quil ne fallait jamais retourner le 
matelas de Sa Majesté le vendredi. Le Roi en 
effet avait cette curieuse superstition: c'est la 
seule que je luiaie connue et il ne s encac hait pas. 
Or, coincidence extraordinaire, on m’a raconté 
que le matin de sa mort, qui était un vendredi, 
les médecins, oubliant ses recommandations au 
milieu des graves soucis = leur causait Paggrava- 
tion si soudaine de son état, firent retourner son 
matelas dans Vespoir quwil gotiterait un peu de 
repos aprés une nuit de souffrances: quelques 
minutes avant que minuit sonndt il rendit le 
dernier soupir. 

“Je n’ai pas eu, je mempresse de le dire, 
Voecasion de controler Pauthenticité de ce détail, 
bien qu'il m’ait été rapporté par une personne 
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digne de foi: j'ai constaté par coatre—et sa | 
superstition concernant le matelas en témoigne— 
que le Roi avait toujours cu le pressentiment. 
«jue le vendredi lui serait fatal.” 

Str. SwitHIn. 


Nove By B. Disrarri.—In the excellent | 
memoir of Beaconsfield by Mr. T. E. Kebbel | 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 1888, vol. xv. p. 101 et seq., | 
{ find no mention of a novel by this great | 
political writer entitled ‘ Walstein,’ though | 
there seems to he the intention to give a| 
list of all his works. * The Modern Dunciad,’ | 
1826, is given as his first published work, | 
and ‘ What is He?’ as produced in 1833. | 

I read ‘ Walstein’ in The Court Magazine 
—TI think vol. iv. for 1834. It had only 
the first few chapters, and I am unaware 
if the story was ever finished. The hero 
claimed descent from the great Wallenstein, 
and the title is evidently an abbreviated form 
of that name. If only a fragment, being 
by such a writer, it was worth mentioning ; 
and what there was appeared to me both 
well-written and more interesting than some 
of Disraeli’s works. Disraeli’s name does 


not appear. The work is said to be by ‘ the 
Author of ‘Coningsby,’ &c.,” and it is 


manifestly in his colloquial, epigrammatic 
vivid style. L. M. R. 

[A Bibliography of Benjamin Disraeli appeared 
at 8S. iii. 321, 361, 101, 448, 482; iv. 22. ‘The 
Modern Dunciad ’ was not Disraeli’s first contri- 
bution to literature. It is noted in the article at 
the first reference that the opening portion of 
~The Dunciad of To-day’ appeared in No. 5 of 
The Star Chamber on 10 May, 1826; but the 
earliest item in the Bibliography is ‘ A True 
Story, which appeared in No. xl. of Leigh 
liunt’s Indicator on 12 July, 1820. 

I. M. R.’s note is, however, of much interest, 
for under 1891, in the last instalment of the 
Bibliography, the compiler mentioned (8 S. iv. 24) 
that he had not been able to trace the first 
appearance of three stories included in * Tales 
and Sketches by the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield,’ published by W. Paterson 
& Co. in 1891. The stories were ‘ Walstein : or 
a Cure for Melancholy’ (pp. 158-74), ‘ The 
Midland Ocean’ (pp. 285-8), and ‘ An Interview 
with a Great Turk’ (pp. 346-50). L. M. R. has 
given a clue to the first. Perhaps he or other 
correspondents will supply exact references for 
all three.) 


GENERAL GRANT.—It is, I believe, a 
‘common idea that General Grant, whose 
family migrated from Dorsetshire to Ame- 
rica, was of Scotch extraction. This is 
entirely wrong, and shows how very treacher- 
ous names may prove in genealogy. As a 


matter of fact the Grants were settled in 
Wilts and Dorset from feudal ages, as any 
study of Wilts and Dorset juries on I.P.M.’s 
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, Salisbury against certain 
| Sherborne in 1384 (‘ Liber Niger,’ Sarum 
| Diocesan 


| parties. 


47 


will prove. Also in a plea of the Bishop of 
inhabitants of 


Registry, fo. 202) John Grant 
occurs frequently as one of the interested 
Parish registers in North Dorset 
corroborate this settlement of 
Epmunp R. Nevitr, F.S.A. 


and Wilts 
Grants. 
Salisbury. 


GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES, 1825-54.— 


|The original certificates of marriages cele- 


brated at Gretna Hall between 1825 and 
1854, signed by the contracting parties; 


| the Gretna Hall marriage register, a quarto 
s g 


volume containing transcripts of the certi- 
ficates in the handwriting of John Linton, and 
an index to the same. formed lot 458 in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale by auction of books 
and manuscripts on 29 March. 
DanieL Hirwe 1. 

{We see by The Atheneum of 6 April that they 

realized 4207.) 


CHISWICK CHURCHYARD. — The monu- 
ments and memorials here are of great 
interest. Here rest the third daughter of 


the Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell, Mary, 
Countess of Fauconberg; Miles Corbet the 
regicide; Sir Thomas Chalmers, the diss 
tinguished Elizabethan chemist ; Thomas 
Bentley, the partner of Josiah Wedgwood ; 
Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, the 
famous beauty of the Court of the second 
Charles; and William Hogarth, on whose 
monument is Garrick’s inscription :— 

Farewell, great painter of mankind, 

Who reached the noblest point of Art. 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If Genius fire thee, Reader, stay ; 
Tf Nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here. 
Here, too, were buried Lord Macartney, 
the great Ulsterman who was English Am- 
bassador to China; and Ugo Foscolo, the 
Italian patriot. 

In a recent number of The Architect is 
given Mr. Arthur J. Pitman’s interesting 
paper on ‘The Notable Dead of Chiswick’ 
(read before the Upper Norwood Atheneum). 
In view of the Cromwellian associations of 
Chiswick Church, it is strange to read that 
the registers before 1621 were destroyed by 
the Protector’s soldiers quartered in the 
church, who used them for lighting fires, 
little suspecting the interest which would 


come to be attached to the place in 
later days, WitiiaM MACARTHUR, 
Dublin. 
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Ouneries. 


Wer must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
On, Esperance, on! 

The fight is never lost while fight you can. 
Where does this, or something like it, occur ? 
I presume that the writer is later in date than 
Walter Scott. Was he recalling Hotspur’s 
horse in ‘1 King Henry IV.’ ? 

Net Mezzo. 


Will some one be so good as to tell me 
where I can find the phrase “Sweetest in 
the close” ? I believe the whole line runs : 

Like dying music, sweetest in the close, 
but I cannot place it. LEcToR. 


In a very interesting essay on ‘ Dreams,’ 
by Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, he quotes these 
lines from an unnamed poet :— 

Why come not angels from the realms of glory 
To visit earth as in the days of old ? 
Is heaven more distant, or has earth grown cold ? 
Will some one kindly give us the source ? 
M. L. R. Bresiar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


PorTRAITS OF CARY, TRANSLATOR OF 
DANTE.—Can any reader say where are now 
the portraits of Henry Francis Cary ? At 
least two were painted by his son, Francis 
Stephen Cary, head of the Bloomsbury Art 
School, who frequently exhibited, although 
not these portraits (see ‘D.N.B. and 
Graves’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’), and died 
at Abinger in 1880. One of them was 
lent by the artist to the Historical Portrait 
Exhibition at South Kensington in 1868. 
The other, engraved by H. Robinson, forms 
the frontispiece to the ‘ Memoir ’ of the trans- 
lator by his son, Henry Cary (2 vols., Moxon, 
1847). The Carys were intimate friends 
of the Lambs; and Francis painted in 1834 
the well-known portrait of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, now in the National Portrait Gallery. 

H. M. Brarry. 

32, Elers Road, West Ealing, W. 


Saips Lost in GREAT Srorm, 1703.— 
[ have been informed that shortly after the 
great storm of 1703 a list of the ships that 
were lost was carefully compiled. Is this 
correct ? If it be so, copies thereof must, 
one would inagine, be stil! in existence. 
Epwarp Pracock. 








| precise reference. 








Harvey SmitH: DEsScENDANTS.—Harvey 
Smith was. as is well known, one of General 
Wolfe’s A.D.C.’s at Quebec. I should be 
obliged if, through *N. & Q..’ I could, for 
historical purposes, be put in touch with his 
descendants. Davirp Ross McCorp. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


R. Dettox, Artist.—I have a fine por- 
trait by this artist, very much in the Hogarth 
manner, signed and dated ** R. Dellon Ft 
1732°°; but I can find no mention of him 
in the usual artistic books of reference, ex- 
cepting in Chaloner Smith, who gives only 
one portrait engraved after hin, that of 
Jonathan Smedley by J. Faber, jun., 1723. 
Dr. Smedley was Dean of Killala 1718-24 
and of Clogher. Smith spells him * Dellon 
or Dillon.”” It occurs to me that the artist 
was an Irishman. I shall be glad to have 
some particulars of his birth and death, and 
to hear of any other pictures painted by 
him. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Strect, W. 

* Jar vu CARCASSONNE. —I have been 
accustomed to regard this phrase as the 
statement of a pleasant fact, in prose ; but 
something I saw of late has led me to the 
conclusion that I have been confronted with 
poetry unawares. Will somebody, less igno- 
rant than I, tell me to whose muse we are 


|indebted for the declaration? Just now 


I can only remember the late John W. 
Taylor's sad little poem called * Carcassonne.’ 
It seems to me that there is a note of joy 
in the line, or part of a line. which I use as 
a heading to my query. St. SWITHIN. 


*SpLeNDID IsoLation.”’---M. Poincaré, 
the French Premier, in his speech at Cannes 
on 13 April at the unveiling of a statue to 
King Edward VIL. observed that that 
sovereign * was careful not to tear England 
violently from the splendid isolation in 
which she had wrapped herself.” Was not 
* splendid isolation” the phrase employed 
by the late Lord (then Mr.) Goschen, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1897, to 
describe Great Britain’s position m inter- 
national politics I should be glad of the 
POLITICIAN. 


Macautay ON “FEN Stopcers.’’—Mr- 
W. H. Wheeler, in his ‘ History of the Fens 
of South Lincolnshire’ (Boston, 1868), repro- 
duces an engraving from Thompson’s * His- 
tory of Boston’ representing two “‘ slodgers ” 
returning from a fowling excursion, and 
refers to Macaulay, who writes of this 
“half-savage people, leading an amphibious life, 
sometimes rowing, sometimes wading from one firm 
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mound to another, and known as ‘ Breedlings,’ a 
name which had succeeded the ancient ‘Girvii,’ 
and afterwards given place to that of ‘Fen 
Slodgers,’ by which appellation they were known up 
to the beginning of the present [?7.e., nineteenth] 
century.” 

Could some reader kindly supply the refer- 
ence in Macaulay ? L. L. K. 


ConGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES 
AUXILIAIRES DE L’ H1storre.—This Congress, 
I am told, meets every fifth year. It was 
held in Rome in 1903, in Berlin in 1908, 
and the next meeting is to be held in London 
in 1913. It is of special interest to students 
of genealogy, heraldry, topography, local 
history, paleography, and diplomatics. Can 
any one inform me who has the arrange- 
ments in hand for the London meeting, give 
me the Secretary’s address, or tell me 
anything about it? GEORGE SHERWOOD, 

Hon. Secretary, Society of Genealogists. 

227, Strand, W.C. 


FREEMAN FaMILy OF GREENWICH AND 
Vicinity, 1700-1800. (See also 11 S. iv. 
164.)—I should be exceedingly grateful for 
any genealogical data regarding the Free- 
man family, of Greenwich, Deptford, Black- 
heath, and vicinity (1700-1800), particularly 
as associated with Arundel, Clifton, Day, 
Halley, Hawley, Pike, Pyke, Price, Reeve, 
Sharpe, Stewart (or Stuart). Please reply 
direct. EvuGENE F. McPrKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


AuTHOR WantTED.—Upon the walls of the 
Charity School in Church Street, Edmonton, 
these lines are inscribed :— 

A structure of Hope 
Founded in Faith 
On a Basis of Charity. 


1784. 
They always strike me as being singularly 
terse, beautiful, and appropriate. Who 


Are they original, or quoted ? 
Crcin CLARKE. 


wrote them ? 


Junior Atheneum Club. 


St. AGATHA AND WHITE Raspit.—At 
Biddenham in Beds there is a custom on 
St. Agatha’s Day for a small procession to go 
round carrying a white rabbit bedecked with 
scarlet ribbons, and singing in honour of 
St. Agatha. Young unmarried women, 
chancing to meet the procession, extend the 
first two fingers of the left hand towards the 
rabbit, and say :— 

Gustin, Gustin, lacks a bier; 
Maidens, maidens, bury him here. 
What is the meaning of this ? 
A. G. IXEALY. 


Ashley House, Gosport. 








M. DE CALONNE’s Museum.—This collec- 
tion of natural history objects was exhibited 
during 1797 at Savile House, Leicester 
Square, and subsequently sold by George 
Humphrey at 4. Leicester Street. The 
Exhibition Catalogue was presumably made 
the Sale Catalogue, but I am in doubt if it 
consists of more than one part, ending with 
exhibit No. 1439. Apparently every prob- 
able classification is included, but a note on 
the last page, ‘‘ End of the First Part,” 
suggests that there were other portions. Are 
any such known ? 

M. de Calonne’s library, wines, pictures, 
and the contents of his house “at the 
extremity of Piccadilly ’’ were sold on the 
premises, May, 1793. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Tue City oF StratuEes.—I have read 
somewhere of a fabled city, the inhabitants 
of which were all turned to stone. Can any 
reader help me to locate it ? LEcTOR. 

(Within the pages of ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ ‘The 
Story of the First of the Three Ladies of Baghdad.’} 


De Vere at Drury LANE.—Can any 
reader kindly inform me what was the date 
of Mr. De Vere’s management at Drury 
Lane Theatre; when it began; when it 
ended; what pieces were performed; and 
who were the principals? I believe the 
brief season was run in 1852. M. O. 


ARMS OF THE GHIBELLINES.—On many of 
the public and semi-public buildings in 
Florence appears the coat of arms—or 
‘** stemma "’—of the Parte Guelfa. Of course 
Florence was a Guelf city, and the Parte 
was never very hospitable to its opponents, 
but in other cities the arms of the Ghibelline 
party may have occupied similar positions, 
Can any of your readers inform me what 
were the arms of this Parte ? 

ALFRED ERNEsT HAMILL. 

Lake Forest, Illinois. 


NEOLITHIC REMAINS: THEIR GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL DIsTRIBUTION.—Does further study bear 
out the statement that cromlechs are found 
more abundantly near the seacoast, and 
that their distribution has been affected 
by the presence, or absence, of material 
suitable for their construction ? also, that 
they are more numerous on the western 
than on the eastern side of England, and 
that the same is true of Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain, &c. ? 

In England it may be noted that certain 
districts were occupied by the Neolithic 
people, whilst others were neglected. One 
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well-defined area of residence was in Mid- 
Kent. between Maidstone. Rochester, and 
Sevenoaks, where there is a remarkable 
series of megalithic remains, including the 
well-known * Kit’s Coty House,” halfway 
up the southern slope of the North Downs 
on a site which overlooks the valley of the 
Medway. It has been observed that crom- 
lechs are more numerous in Cornwall than 
in Kent, though the two areas might have 


been thought equally likely to afford 
examples. The statement that a larger 


proportion of cromlechs is to be found on 


and near the coast, rather than inland, is | 
made in a paper on ‘ Cromlechs and Mega- | 


lithic Structures,’ by H. W. Westropp and 

A. Lane Fox, in The Journal of the Ethno- 

logical Society of London (April, 1869), and 

also in a paper by George Clinch in The 

Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist (July. 

1905). WILt1aAM MacARTHer. 
Dublin. 


THE HoLiureER HEBREW SCHOLARSHIP.— 
There exists a foundation or fund, vested 
in the Trustees of University College, 
Gower Street, from which, annually, are 
awarded to the successful candidates in 
Hebrew and Greek two sums of 60/. each. 
These prizes were left by a certain Mr. 
Hollier, of whose history and the cireum- 
stances connected with his bequest I should 
very much like to have the fullest informa- 
tion available. M. L. R. Bresriar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


PAGANEL AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.—-In the 
Hale pedigree I have come across the above 
used as a Christian name. Can any reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me how it originated, where, 
and when? Is it derived from the Latin 
(paganus)? How is it pronounced—that 
is, what is the value of the a’s ? 

Ex So.rero. 

Eagle Pass, Texas. 


Compston FAMILY: THE NAME.—I shall 
be glad of any information touching the 
origin of the name Compston, and its vari- 
ants Kempston, Cumpston, and _ possibly 
Cumpstey, Comstive, &c. It is quite distinct 
from the commoner Compton. 

It might originally be a place-name, pro- 
bably not Com- or Comp-stone, but Comps- 
ton. The latter might be the ‘‘ ton” of a 


Compt; or a ton at which were kept the 
accompts of an estate, as at a manor house ; 
in which case there is suggestion of Norman 
association. 

The Compstons of Kendal and West- 
morland were formerly well known, and 





those of Lancs and Yorks seem to be of the 
same stock. Have the registers of Kirkby 
Stephen and of Gargrave ever been pub- 
lished? My father was a native (1806) of 
Gargrave, near Skipton, and his father is 
said to have gone thither ‘from Lanca- 
shire.” 8S. CompsTon. 
Rawtenstall, Lancs. 


3IOGRAPHICAL [INFORMATION WaANT)D.— 


1. EpMuND CALAMY (1697—1755).—When 
and whom did he marry? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
viil. 235, mentions his son, but says nothing 
about his wife. 

2. MATTHEW CLARKE THE ELDER, CON- 
GREGATIONAL MINISTER.—When and whom 
did he marry? The ‘D.N.B., x. 437, 
gives no assistance. 

3. WitttAM DANIEL CONYBEARE.—When 
and whom did he marry? The * D.N.B.,’ 
xii. 62, merely states that he was married 
in 1814. 

4. Fenton.—Where can I obtain informa- 
tion about Mr. Fenton, the well-known 
scene-painter of the Haymarket Theatre ? 
What was his Christian name. and when did 
he die ? G. F. R. B. 


INCIDENTS AT DETTINGEN.—I should be 
greatly obliged for any information and 
authority you or any of your readers could 
give me as to the following, all connected 
with the battle of Dettingen. 

1, Acompany of Handyside’s Foot (22nd 
Regiment) defended the king under an oak 
tree; the king, plucking a leaf from the 
tree, told them to wear it in memory of their 
gallant conduct. 

2. At the London military pageant of 
1910 the. Cheshire Regiment took part in 
the scenes depicting the battle of Dettingen, 
27 June, 1743, and especially the action 
of Trooper Brown (of the regiment) in saving 
the only remaining colour of the 3rd Hussars. 

3. At a later period, when speaking of 
the battle. King George said that the men 
of the 22nd were as true as their native oak. 


I understand some considerable corre- 
spondence took place in T. P.’s Weekly 
(March, 1904) upon this subject. 

Lord Carteret’s dispatch, June, 1743, 


may contain something, but I do not know 
how to get at it. I am also informed that a 
pamphlet was published containing letters 
from officers and soldiers present at the 
battle. ‘ For the Sake of Those who Love 
Truth’ I have heard was the title, but 
am not certain that that is correct. 
FRANK SIMPSON. 
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VANISHING LONDON: 
THE SARDINIAN ARCHWAY. 
(11 S. v. 267.) 
Ir is fitting that the destruction of 
this fine old archway and its surroundings, 
which lie within the district in’ which 
Took’s Court and Bream’s Buildings are 
situated, and are therefore peculiarly asso- 
ciated with ‘N. & Q., should be recorded 
in these columns, but the statement that 
the adjacent houses (Nos. 52, 53, and 44, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields) were erected by Inigo 
Jones is, I think, without foundation. 1 
have seen this statement in several news- 
papers, including The Graphic of 27 Jan., 1912, 
which, in common with some other journals, 
gives an excellent sketch of the archway, 
and also draws attention to its connexion 
with Dickens, who, it says, immortalized 
it in ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ as well as the Sar- 
dinian Chapel, which was burnt by the 
Gordon rioters. It is, however, very satis- 
factory to see that the London County 
Council is taking steps to preserve some of 
the other old houses on the west side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Nos. 57, 58, 59, 60, 66, 
and 67 (Newcastle House). Of these the 
most interesting is Lindsey House (Nos. 
59, 60), which there is little doubt was 
designed by Inigo Jones. The London 
County Council proposes that in any arrange- 
ments which may be made for leasing Lind- 
sey House, provision shall be made for the 
preservation of the facade and main internal 
features of the existing buildings. Of the 
other houses that have luckily obtained a 
respite, No. 58 was long occupied by John 
Forster, and it was in his drawing-room 
that Dickens read ‘The Chimes’ before 
a distinguished gathering, as lately recorded 
by Mr. JoHNn CoLiins FRANCIs (ante, p. 121). 


Before Forster, its best-remembered occupant | 
was known in legal circles as Mr. Tulking- | 


horn. W. F. PripEavux. 
In the interesting note on this quaint old 

relic of vanishing London there is no 

mention of a peculiarity connected with it 


which probably makes it a unique London | 
archway, according to what I understand | 


about it. 
The old house on the left of the archway, 


as you face it when standing in Lincoln’s | 


Inn Fields, was the priest’s house, the official 
residence of the priest who had charge of the 
Sardinian Chapel. 
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This house was one of the comfortable 
old panelled houses of the period. ‘The 
front parlour, looking into the Fields over 
a little antique paved court in front, was a 
very snug room, having its walls covered with 
old wood panels. On each side of the fire- 
place, which was on the side abutting on the 
Sardinian archway, the panels were doors 
opening into spacious old-fashioned closets. 

The closet door on the left of the fireplace 
being opened, you beheld a goodly array of 
shelves, of course duly occupied. But on 
pulling out or forward the middle shelf, it 
| gave way, and a sort of fastening was seen. 
| This being undone, the whole set of _back 
| shelves could be moved, like a door on hinges. 
|'There was then seen a narrow, low stone 
| passage hidden in the thickness of the old 
walls. Proceeding along this a short space, 
you noticed that it turned, and you met 
a small set of very narrow, steep steps, 
going upward. Ascending these, you found 
yourself in a small, low, confined chamber, 
or stone enclosure. Though it was dim, 
dusty, and dirty, it was in a measure lighted 
and aired by two square openings, over which 
were iron gratings. 

Peering through, you found that that 
on the right looked into the Fields, that on 
the left into the road coming from Little 
Queen Street, now Kingsway. This hidden 
chamber was above the Sardinian archway ; 
so that you effectually commanded the only 
two approaches to the chapel and _pres- 
bytery, while no one could possibly see you, 
through the grating, in the dark secret 
room. 

This was, in fact, a “ priest’s hole.” 
constructed in the days of ‘‘ No Popery ” 
riots. In passing under the archway, one 
saw, on looking up, a small square black 
iron grating in the keystone of the deep 
arch. This is the spyhole seen from outside, 
and in passing under the arch I often won- 
| dered at the singular position of a grating 
|in a keystone, until the above explanation 
accounted for it. It seems a pity these 
‘curious little relics of a former London 
cannot be incorporated instead of being 
destroyed. The presbytery had a private 
way into the chapel from the back. 

K. T. L. 





Under this head it will be appropriate 
to recall previous notes upon the Sardinian 
Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at 10 8. v. 
146; xii. 285. In the latter reference 
as to its closing Mr. FREDERICK T. Hip- 
GAME gives the date of the last service held 
in the chapel as 4 July, 1909, and demolition 


| 
' 
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must have followed very closely thereon. 

It is to be hoped that No. 55 of the Fields, 

with its interesting associations, may be 

spared amid the extensive effacements going 

on in this quarter. CECIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


THE Royat CHARLOTTE (11 8S. v. 229).— 
Reference to Cruden’s ‘ History of Graves- 
end,’ p. 469, shows that on 2 Nov., 1789. the 
Royal Charlotte, 1,238 tons burden, and 
destined for the East India trade, was 
launched at Northfleet from the dockyard 
of Mr. Thomas Pitcher. Apparently that 
Royal Charlotte was either 
captured by the French, for on 7 June, 1796, 
another Royal Charlotte, 1,453 tons burden, 
also destined for the East India trade. was 
launched from the same yard. The descend- 
ants of Mr. Thomas Pitcher still possess a 
massive silver cup bearing a representation 
of a three-masted vessel under full sail, 
and inscribed ‘‘ From the Owners of the 
Royal Charlotte,” &e. As the Northfleet 
Dockyard, which built extensively for the 
Royal Navy, was only founded in 1788, the 
Royal Charlotte mentioned by Mr. CLeE- 
MENTS must have been built elsewhere ; 
but the similarity in the inscriptions is 
somewhat curious, and possibly 1763 may 
be a mistake for 1793. D. G. P. 


The following information from Hardy's 
‘Register of Ships of the East India Com- 
pany, 1707-1812, may be of some use to 
Mr. CLEMENTS :— 

12. 8. 1761. John Clements was sworn as 
Commander of the Royal Charlotte. 

24. 2. 1762. The Royal Charlotte of 499 tons, 
owned by Richard Crabb, Esq., commanded by 
John Clements, sailed from Portsmouth on her 
first voyage for St. Helena and China, arriving 
in the Downs 15. 7. 1763. ; 

12. 4.1765. The same vessel (same owner, 
same commander) sailed on her second voyage, 
for Bombay, from the Downs, arriving in the 
Downs 20. 6, 1767. 

2.1. 1769. The same vessel (sameowner, same 
commander) sailed on her third voyage, for Coast 
and Bay, from the Downs, arriving in the Downs 
13. 7. 1770. 

19, 2.1772. The Royal Charlotte of 499 tons, 
owned by Albert Nesbit, Esq., commanded by 
John Clements, sailed on her first voyage. for 
<a the Downs, arriving in the Downs 

2. 8. 1775. 

21.1.1777. The same vessel, but registered 
as of 758 tons, owned by John Clements, Esq. 
commanded by Joseph Cotton, sailed on her 
second voyage, for Coast and China, from Ports- 
mouth, arriving in the Downs 28. 10. 1778. 

3. 4.1780. The same vessel (same owner, 
same commander) sailed on her third voyage 
for St. Helena and Bombay, from Torbay, arriving 
in the Downs 21, 10. 1782. : 


wrecked or! 





| 
| 
i 


19. 1.1784. The same vessel (same owner)* 
Commander Josiah Pryce, sailed on her fourth 
voyage, for St. Helena, Fort St. George, and 
Bencoolin, from the Downs, arriving in the 
Downs 31. 8. 1785. 

13. 3. 1786. The same vessel (same owner, 
same commander) sailed on her fifth voyage, 
for China, from the Downs, arriving in the Downs 
17. 6. 1787. 

3.1.1790. The Royal Charlotte of 1,252 tons, 
owned by John Clements, Esq., Commander 
Josiah Pryce, sailed on her first voyage, for St. 
Helena, Bencoolin, and China, from the Downs. 
Moorings, 29. 6. 1791. 

27. 12.1792. The same vessel (same owner, 
same commander) sailed on her second voyage, 
for St. Helena, Coast, and China, from the’ Downs. 
Moorings, 12. 9. 1794. 

11. 8. 1796. The Royal Charlotte of 1,252 tons, 
owned by John Clements, Esq., Commander 
William Roper, sailed on her first voyage, for 
China, from Portsmouth. Moorings, 30. 3. 1798. 

14.9. 1798. The same vessel (same owner, 
same commander) sailed on her second voyage, 
for Bombay and China, from Falmouth. Moor- 
ings, 16. 4. 1801. 

29. 3. 1802. The same vessel (same owner), 
Commander Robert Patterson, sailed on her third 
voyage, for China, from the Downs. Moorings, 
26. 4. 1803. 

9. 6. 1804. The same vessel (same owner), 
Commander Richard Francklin, sailed on her 
fourth voyage. for China, from Portsmouth. Moor- 
ings, 12. 9. 1805. 

14. 5. 1806. The same vessel (same owner), 
Commander Robert Patterson, sailed on her fifth 
voyage, for China, from Portsmouth. Moorings, 
2. 1. 1808. x 

5. 4.1809. The same vessel (same owner), 
Commander Henry Rush, sailed on her sixth 
voyage, for China, from Portsmouth. Moorings, 
2. 8. 1810. 

4.1. 1812. The Royal Charlotts, register 1,200 
tons, owned by Kennard Smith, Esq., Commander 
Henry Rush, sailed on her seventh voyage, for 
Bombay and China, from Torbay. Date of moor- 


ings not given. 
R. C. Bostock. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED: 
SanskrIT Hymn (11 S. v. 268).—The lines 
quoted by Mr. WILson are a fairly close 
rendering of the twenty-second verse of the 
second “ adhyaya ” of the ‘ Bhagavadgita’ : 
“vasdmsi jirnani yatha  vihaya | navani 
grhnati naro ‘parani | tatha carirani vihaya 
jirnany | anyani samyati navani dehi.” It 
has been pointed out that the fine passage 
in which this verse occurs is doubtless an 
echo from older Upanishadic sources. 

W. J. P. 


Municipat Recorps Printep (11 S. ii. 
287, 459, 529; iii. 493; iv. 131, 390, 451; 
v. 73, 297).—Looking through Mr. RHODES’s 
admirable lists, and being interested in the 
part relating to Shropshire, I notice that 
he says that there .is no index to the 
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volumes. May I point out that there is a 

manuscript index of names and places to 

the first series of the Shropshire Archeo- 

logical and Natural History Society in the 

Reference Department of the Shrewsbury 

Public Library ? H. T. Beppows. 
Shrewsbury Public Library. 


* S6nE” (11 S. v. 270).—In discoursing 
of the poetry of Bretagne in ‘ Les Derniers 
Bretons,’ t. i. p. 197, M. Emile Souvestre 
remarks :— 

* Nous voici arrivés aux poésies populaires les 
plus intéressantes et les plus remarquables, les 
sdnes. On donne ce nom a des élégies, com- 
posées presque toujours par des hlodreks,* et 
qui reflétent leur vie tout entiére. Ce sont les 
confessions de leurs faiblesses humaines, de leurs 
chagrins de coeur, des oublis de femmes qui les 
ont torturés. Les sénes léonards et trigorrois 
forment comme d’éterncls mémoires auxquels 
chaque abbé ajoute sa page avant de rompre 
avec le monde. L’expression de ces douleurs 
intimes conserve le plus souvent une simplicité 
charmante et presque enfantine.” 

There is an eloquent passage on the sdne- 
pp. 204, 205, in which the author declares 
that Breton poets have succeeded in nothing 
better than in this, which best suits the 
spirit of the people :— 

** Le séne est le roman de la Bretagne, c'est 
Vinspiration jeune et amourcuse, c'est la littérature 
des femmes et des adolescents. Toutes ces pieces 
sont sans titres et n’en peuvent recevoir. Ce sont 
d@intimes songeries, de douces plaintes, roulant 
toujours, a peu prés, sur le méme sujet: des 
légéretés de jeunes filles, des refus de parents, 
des désespoirs de kloiireks, quelquefois de courtes 
ivresses d’amour, de longs et suaves adieux 
murmurés au clair de la lune, comme ceux de 
Juliette et de Roméo! Le séne ne sort point 
de la. Mais dans ces cadres peu variés il enserre 
toute une phase de Vexistence du Breton; il 
résume toutes ses aspirations juvéniles, toutes 
les chiméres sentimentales de son premier Age.” 


St. SwiTHIN. 


JANE AND ROBERT PoRTER (11 S. v. 130). 
—Nearly sixty years ago the second of Miss 
PORTER'S queries was, in a way, anticipated 
and answered dogmatically. but unsatis- 
factorily, in ‘N. & Q. There came the 
inquiry (1S. viii. 364) whether the Sir R. Ker 
Porter family, then supposed to be extinct. 
claimed descent from Endymion Porter, 
and at p. 526 of the same volume J. R. W. 
replied: “‘ This family was descended from 
Endymion Porter of classic and loyal 
memory.” An editorial appeal for fuller in- 
formation did not elicit further particulars 
from J. R. W.; but at p. 576 M. H. J. 
referred all inquirers to the chaplain of 
the aunt of the representatives of Sir R. K. 


Young peasants destined to Holy Orders, 





Porter. Subsequent inquiries related to the: 
only child of Sir Robert—a daughter who 
married a Russian. In ‘The Life and 
Letters of Mr. Endymion Porter,’ 1897, 
Dorothea Townsend gives at p. 11 a Porter 
pedigree down to the marriage of Endymion’s 
eranddaughter to Viscount Strangford, with. 
no hint, however, of a branch that bore 
Sir R. Ker Porter and his sisters. 
Ae. FW 


THe AUSTRALIAN CoaT oF ARMs (11 5S. 
v. 44).—Fully sharing the alarm of Mr. 
Witson Dosss at the proposed new shield, 
truly a heterogeneous mixture, I beg, as 
another student of heraldry (as well as an 
Australian, &c.), to express my wish that 
some change could be made, if it is not too 
late. To take the least essential things 
first. if we must have supporters, and if they 
are to be native animals, surely they should 
be naturai; therefore the kangaroo should 
have his tail straight. and the emu should 
stand on-two feet —-the shield may just 
touch his breast. They should not make 
themselves, and us, ridiculous by their 
attitude. They are not wyverns, or even 
unicorns. The crest is beautifully simple. 
and therefore dignified: it is not explained 
why the sti. is seven-pointed. A corpora- 
tion. by the way, does not need a crest. 
It is in the shield itself that 1 find most fault ; 
it is not simple enough ; and it is here that 
the new shield is far worse. It is a good 
point to symbolize the six original states ; 
but the effect of the six tiny inescutcheons is. 
most ‘* pernickety,” if I may use so un- 
heraldic an adjective ; and when the shield 
is put upon a small coin, as it is now, its 
dignity is all gone. The symbolism of the 
chevrons I entirely missed till I read it in 
‘N. & Q. Then the effect of the large 
inescutcheon is to reduce the rest of the 
shield to a mere border. Instead of an 
azure field with an inescutcheon argent, I 
should eall it an argent field with a bordure 
azure. The cotising of the cross adds to the 
effect of the little shields with their little 
chevrons. The whole thing must be drawn 
on a large scale to look at all dignified ; 
whereas it will usually be seen on a small 
coin, or at the top of a Government Gazette, 
or on an official envelope. By all means 
let it be altered, but in the direction of 
simplification. I would humbly suggest— 
Argent, within a bordure azure charged 
with six besants, a cross gules charged with 
five six-pointed stars of the field. Or the 
stars might be omitted. E. H. Brompy. 

University, Melbourne. 


ee 
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Sarum MissaL: OFFICE OF ST. WERBURGH | 


(11 S. v. 163, 233).—If J. T. F. is interested 
in this matter, as appears by his communi- 
cation, he may like to know that an office 
of the saint is contained in the MS. Tanner 
169* in the Bodleian Library (p. 171). The 
manuscript appears to date from St. Wer- 
burgh’s Abbey at Chester, c. 1188. The 
saint’s name ‘dl inserted in the calendar on 
3 February, with an octave on the 10th; also 


on 21 June. Was this latter the Transla- | 


tion ? 4 J. B. 


QUOTATION FROM EMERSON (11 8. v. 268). 
~The quotation referred to occurs in 
‘English Traits, chap. iv.. ‘Race.’ The 
passage has always appeared to me to be 
one of the most characteristic specimens 
of what is sometimes called ‘ Yankee 
bunkum ” that have ever appeared in print, 


and to detract from the value of many of | 
Emerson’s statements and conclusions in | 


this and other of his writings. It is a pre- 
judiced and one-sided view of the matter, 
and shows a very superficial acquaintance 
with the history and ethnology of the par- 
ticular race he is writing about. The Nor- 
mans of that period, whatever their short- 
comings, were undoubtedly, as Macaulay 
says, ‘the foremost race of Christendom.” 
The epithet “‘ filthy thieves” is not argu- 
ment, but rather implies a lack of it; and 
it is impossible to ignore the greatness of a 
ruler who permanently reformed both 
Church and State, who placed both civil 
and ecclesiastical law in the country on a 
firm basis, and founded a dynasty which 
has lasted 800 years. The further state- 
ment that, ever since the time of the 
Norman incursions in Europe, Denmark 
and the Seandinavian peninsula have been 
reduced to second-rate powers, is hardly 
consistent with the inconvenient fact of 


the existence, at a much later period, of a | 


certain King Charles XII. of Sweden. 
J. FosteER PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


I give this citation with the deepest 
chagrin; I was half praying I might not 


recover the culpable passage ! I trust | 


your correspondent will peruse the entire 
essay—the fourth in the series of Emerson’s 

* English Traits ’—from which the extract is 
drawn. In Routledge’s edition the passage 
will be found on p. 296. 

I would, however, respectfully remind 
readers of this passage that when the mild, 
suave, tender-hearted Emerson penned those 

“ burning words ” he was under the flaming 
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‘** daimon ”’ of Carlyle and of his great book, 
‘Past and Present.’ I could imagine our 
own Graetz writing in a similar strain of the 
Crusades—as indeed he does. Those papers 
were read to Manchester working-men in 
1847—to Radicals who demanded “ hot 
stuff of that kind; and Emerson very un- 
willingly, but under Carlyle’s pressure, was 
forced to gratify them. 
M. L. R. BResvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


The passage inquired for may be found 
| in the paragraph beginning “ The Normans 
came out of France into England worse 
men than they entered it....’> on p. 49 
of vol. iv. of * The Works of Ralph Waldo 
mmerson,’ 1893, Macmillan & Co., and about 
the middle of chap. iv., ‘Race, in the 
‘English Traits.’ The exact words “ filthy 
thieves ”’ are near the end of the paragraph. 
Davin ALEC WILSON. 

[Sir Ropert Hupson and Mr. Hvcu 8S. MAcLEAN 

also thanked for replies.] 


SHEPHERD’S MARKET, MAYFAIR (11 8. v. 
228, 318).—This was formed about the year 
1735, and was called after Edward Shepherd, 
an architect, the owner of Shepherd Market 
and other buildings in Mayfair. He lived 
at a house opposite Curzon Street Chapel in 
1708. This place of worship was_ pulled 
down in 1899, and a mansion of the Duke of 
Marlborough now occupies its site. Shepherd 
died 24 October, 1747. T. SHEPHERD. 


Last WircH Burnt (11 S. v. 251).—At 
the Tipperary Assizes, held at Clonmel on 
5 July, 1895. Mr. Justice Wm. O’Brien 
sentenced a man named Cleary, who had 
been indicted for murder and convicted of 
manslaughter, to penal servitude for twenty 
years. The prisoner had burnt his wife to 
death in the belief that she was bewitched. 
The tragedy had taken place on the previous 
| 15th of March. At the same assizes seven 
{other persons (including a woman) were 
|convicted of assisting at the torture of the 
unfortunate young woman. 


A. McELwaAINE 





Dublin. 


She was Bridget Cleary, burnt at Bathy- 
vaden, Tipperary, 15 March, 1895, for which 
crime her husband and five others were 
sentenced on 15 July at Clonmel Assizes 
(see Times, 15 and 16 July, 1895). 

The last British judicial burning was in 
Scotland, 172 
| The last victim to the belief in witchcraft 
jn England was a Frenchman, known as 
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* ducked ” at Castle Heding- 
ham, Essex, 3 Aug., 1863—died 4 Sept., | 
assailants charged 23 Sept. (see Times, | 
24 Sept., 1863. and Lecky’s * Rationalism,’ | 
fourth edition, p. 122, note). In 1875, says | 
Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ Ann Turner | 
was killed at Long Compton, but her 
assailant was not sane. E. R. Warson. | 
BATLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE | 
(11 S. v. 249).—See a page and a half of 
information in Nicholas Carlisle’s * Concise 
Description of the Endowed Grammar 
Schools in England and Wales,’ 1818, vol. ii. 
pp. 780-81. J. HotpEN MacMIcHakt. 
26, Auriol Road, W. Kensington. 


“Dummy,” 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM (11 S. v. 266).—- 
The curious suggestion was mentioned by 
Lord Houghton in The Times, 1 February, 


1878. The whole mythical story of the 
“Memoirs of Madame de Crequey’ was 
critically examined and exposed in The 


Quarterly Review, March and June, 1834. 
A full account of the matter may be read in 
“The Origin and History of the Music and 
Words of the National Anthem.’ published 
by Novello & Co. 

Witiiam H. Cum™inas. 


At 108. ii. 46 Mr. Dopcson quotes from 
the Gil Blas of Paris for 2 June, 1904, a 
statement that the melody dates from the 
time of Constantine XI. Paleologus, the 
last Byzantine Emperor (1448-53). 

A writer in The Irish Musical Monthly 
of January, 1903, said :— 

“Phere is ample evidence to sustain the opinion 
that ‘ God save the King’ was originally an Irish 
air. Quite a library has been furnished with the 
literature on the authorship of ‘The National 
Anthem,’ Dr. W. H. Cummings inclining to its 
having been written by Dr. John Bull, who died 
at Antwerp in 1628. The present version was 
first sung in 1740, as adapted by Henry Carey, 
and is, certainly, a very slight variant of an old 
Trish air, which has the typical burden of Ochone, 


| of great interest. 





Ochone. The Irish original was printed by 
D’Urtey in 1707, but previously it had appeared | 
in * Apollo’s Banquet’ in 1669, under the name | 
of ‘ Ohone.’ ” 

At 10S. ix. 83, 211, and 397 Mr. JacGarp 
appears to make the extraordinary state- 
ment that Jeremiah (or, as he calls him, 
John) Savile, because he was the composer 
of “‘ Here’s a health unto his Majesty ” 
must be taken to be either the author or the 
composer of *‘ God save the King’; though 
the two compositions are as different as 
chalk from cheese, as was pointed out at 
108. ix. 153 and 294 by Mr. Davey, and 
at 10 S. ix. 431 by Dr. Cummines. The | 


| 
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| indie of the words of ‘The National 
Anthem” may well be left to languish in 


obscurity ; but the origin of the melody is 
Is it Byzantine, or is it 
Irish 2? Or was it composed by Lully or by 
Bull? I understand that * Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz ’ is merely a modern adaptation 
cf German words to our National Anthem, 
and that the Germans lay no claim to the 
tune. JoHN B. WAItNEWRIGHT. 


CoMBE-MARTIN MARKET CHARTER (11 S. 
v. 249).—This charter is enrolled on the 
Charter Roll for 49 Henry IIT. m. 6, and is 
dated 12 February. 1265, and can be seen 
at the Public Record Office. E. A. Fry. 

{T. C. also thanked tor reply.} 


PowELt (118. v. 270).—The Rev. George 
Gervas Powell, Vicar of Elton, Derbyshire, 
and Curate of New Romney, Kent, was 
buried in Folkestone Churchyard. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


Possibly son of the Rev. Gervas Powell, 
s. of Reece of Llanheron, co. Glamorgan, 
gent. Hertford Coll., Oxcn, matric. 3 Feb., 
1741/2, aged 18; B.C.L. from University 
Coll. 10 March, 1748/9 ; died 1795. 

A. R. BAYLEy. 


Famities: DuraTION IN MALE LINE 
(11 S. v. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213, 314).—At 
p. 174, Mr. Exuis says: “It is very rare 
to find son suceeeding father for more than 
five or six generations.” May I quote an 
instance that is said to be practically unique, 
viz., that of my own family ? Lameighteenth 
Lord of the Manor of Spurway, co. Devon, 
in direct descent from father to son, as 
verified in the pedigree compiled at the 
Heralds’ College, which pedigree commences 
A.D. 1296. CHARLES SPURWAY. 

Spurway, co. Devon. 


The Arden family can trace a direct 
pedigree in the male line from Saxon times. 
So also the Shirleys of Nether Ettington, 
Warwickshire. They have carved in stone 
over one of the entrances to the manor house 
verses to theeffect that their earliest known 
ancestor lived in good King Edward’s days 
(the Saxon king), and that the property 
remained in the male line of the same family 
over a thousand years until Victoria’s reign. 
It still survives. Nether Ettington was let 
to the Underhills on a lease of a hundred 
years during the sixteenth century, but 
that breaks only the seeming continuation. 

(. C. STOPEs. 
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Burke's 
1836, vol. i. p. 
cote: 


* History 
280, 


of the Commoners,’ | 
has this about INings- | 


| 
: | 
‘It may be said,’ says Sinythe of Nibley, * of | 
this family, as doubtless of noe other in the 
county of Gloucester, nor, I think, of many others 
in this kingdom, that the present Mr. Kingscote 
and his lineal ancestors have continued in this 


manor nowe about 500 yveares, never attainted, 
nor dwellinge out of it elsewhere, nor hath the 


tide of his estate higher or lower flowed or ebbed, 
in better or worse condition....As to the name 
of the first ancestor that is not perished, Ausgerus, 
it importeth that it is hereditary Saxon.” Aus- 
gerus living 985, grandfather ‘of Nigell Fitz- 
Arthur, who wedded Adera, daughter of Robert 
FitzHardinge, grandsen of Suedo, King ef Den- 
mark, by Eva, niece of William the Conqueror. 
With this lady he received as dower the manor 
of Kingscote (called in Domesday Book Chinges- 
cote). 

Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’ 
under Dering :— 

* This is one 


says 


of the very few houses still existing 


in England of undoubted Saxon origin: an 
origin confirmed not only by tradition. but by 


family docume nts. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 


authentic 


A Boy (ARMy) BANDMASTER (I1 S. v. 
228).—Only bandmasters of the regulars 
(cavalry and infantry) are ‘“ officially ” 
appointed, 7z.e.. by the War Office. and they 


alone have a right to the title ‘ Army 
bandmaster.” 
The old-time Militia (now the Reserve) 


| There is a 





bands are instructed and conducted by a 
non-commissioned officer serving on his 
Army engagement, whose correct status | 
and title is sergeant-drummer; his uni- | 
form is generally minus badges of rank 
and the appointment is made by the officer | 
commanding. Conductors of bands belong- 
ing to the Yeomanry (to which the North- 
umberland Hussars belong) and the Terri- 
torials (formerly Volunteers) are appointed 
by the lieutenant-colonel commanding ;— in 
some cases they are not even serving in the 
corps, being civilians pure and simple, 
though wearing the uniform at engagements 
and trainings. 

It often occurs that 
masters, band sergeants, and even 
men, are at the head of these 
without any 


ex band- 
bands- 
bands, but | 
conditions of service. Talent | 
alone would not furnish a man with the 
right to be considered either an Army | 
bandmaster.”’ or ‘“ bandmaster in the)! 
British military service.’ A Jong course 
of training at the Royal Military Se 
Music, Kneller Hall. and the passing of 
severe professional and educational exami- 
nations, are essential for appointment 


-Army 








as | 


| See art and age 
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poe siaibletieaiaa with its attendant 
warrant rank, which does not exist outside 
the regular forces. 

CHARLES 58. BuRDON. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL Sir JOHN ELiey (11 8 
v. 248).—In the engraving entitled * Heroes of 
Waterloo,’ Sir John Elley is one of the group. 
Mr. Thomas Elley, 7, Aungier Street, Dublin, 


|a descendant of the distinguished officer, 


has a copy. also his enlistment paper. 
bust of Sir John Elley in the 
Chapel at Windsor, where he was buried. 
I should be glad to have details of his career. 
Wittiam MacArtTHur. 


A portrait of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Elley, Colonel of the 17th Regiment of 
Lancers, M.P., K.C.B., &¢.. was painted 
by Andrew Morton in 1837, and exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in that vear, No. 387. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

42, Old Bond Street, W. 

Kea is an account of Sir John Elley in the 


*D.N.I Various authorities are cited at the end 
of the article! 


Musicians’ Epirapus (11 8S. v. 109).— 
William Inglott was organist of Norwich 
Cathedral from 1608 to 1621. The tablet 
to his memory placed on a pillar near the 
organ screen in 1622, having become dilapi- 
dated, was repaired at the expense of Dr. 
Wm. Croft some time in the succeeding 
century. Wiruam H. CumMMINGs. 

William 


Inglott, organist of the Cathe- 


| dral Church of Norwich, lies buried in the 


above-named cathedral, and. by an inscrip- 
tion to his memory, seems to have been in 
his day a famous organist ; at least Dr. Croft 
may be supposed to have thought so when 
he repaired his monument, on which are 
the following lines 


Here William Inglott organist doth rest, 

Whose art in musick this cathedral blest, 

For descant most, for voluntary all, 

He past on organ, song and virginall : 

He left this life at age of sixty-seven, 

And here ’mongst angells all sings first in heav’n, 
His fame flies far, his name shall never die, 

here crown his memorie. 


Non digitis Inglotte tuis terrestria tangis : 
Tangis nune digitis organa celsa poli. 


Anno Dom.1621. 

This erected the 15th day 
»last day of June, 1622. 
of December 1621. 


The above is taken from Hawkins’s ‘ History 
Ss. S. 


of Music.’ Novello ed., 1875. J. 
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Losses BY FrreE: LIcENCES TO BEG 
(11S. v. 248, 317).—The answer at the latter 
reterence is not sufficient. Church briefs 
were very different things from what the 
inquirer wanted at the first reference. I give 
the wording of one :— 

26 Jan... 


Tord. 


“In most humbly wise shewith unto youre 
highnesse youre humble subjectes and power 
bedman [i.e. poor bedeman}, William West of 
Est Grenewyche in your countie of Kent, husbond- 
man, and Jone his wif, how that whereas} youre 
said bedman and his wif were at their parshe 
church at evynsonge one Saint Nicholas eve last 
past, ther doors fast loked, sodenly ther howse 
was a fyre, brent and pulled downe unto the 
harde grounde, or they were ware of the said 
fyre, and therin lost alle ther movable goodes 
that ever they had labored for in ther lyves, to 
the value of 201. and above, and over that thee 
land Jord of youre said besecher atached certain 
oxne, Keyne, and other quyck catalles of your said 
besechers, to the value of 100s.; and toke an 
aecioun against hym, and put hym in prisone, 
and there kept hym by the space of a monethe, 
and unto the tyme he was greable to pay to his 
said land lord 20/. at days, for the byldyng of 
the said howse agene. In consideration whereof, 
that it may please vour highenesse of youre 
mooste superhabundant grace, the premises 
tenderly considered, and that your said bedman 
hath not wherwith to content the said 20/. nor 
noe parcell thereof, but as he may gete it of the 
almys of charytable people, to graunte unto them 
your gracious lettres patentes of license under 
your great sealle, in suffleint and due fouerme 
to be made, to ask almys of alle your subjects 
and true liegemen in and throwout your shyres 
of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, your citie of London and 
shires of Middlesex, Essex, and Suffolk, and the 
same license to endure for a hole yere frome the 
date of the same. And that this bylle signed 
With your most gracious hand without any warrant 
or warrants unte your chaunceller of England 
for the tyme beying to make and sealle your said 
license without any fyne, fee, or other thyng 
paying for the same. This at the reverence of 
God and in the way of charyte. And your said 
besecher shall duryng his lif pray God for the 
preservation of your moost noble persone and 
reialle estate.”’—Campbell, ‘ Materials for the 
History of Tlenry VII.,’ i. 260-61. 

There does not seem to be any reason to 
think this is a solitary instance ; it is a picture 
of a certain class of social life of the period. 

A. RHODES. 


1186.—-To the King our souverain 


The following document may _ interest 
Mr. GerisH. It is copied from the original 


amongst the Barham muniments in Pem- 


broke College treasury. Robert Millicent, 
the justice whose signature was _ forged, 


left a large quantity of records in his own 
‘handwriting, so it is easy to prove the forgery: 


To all Justices mai sheriffes baylufes con- 
stables churchwardens & all other her Ma oflicers 





ministers & loveing subiects greeting Whereas 
the bearer hereof John Swetbone of Fulbourne in 
the county of Camebridg husbandman who is 
not onely unto us well knowne to be of good and 
honest conversac’on but also a man well knowne to 
be of good liveing before this his fall by suertishipe 
to the valueof one hundred pownds & not onely so 
but by great misfortune had his manscion house w'" 
other his barnes goods & chattells to the value of 
two hundred markes burnt & consumed the xvj 
of Februsnrie last past 1589 by wt" misfortune 
heing brought to utter ruine & decay hath w 
the honest inhabitants of the towne off Fulborne 
made their peticons unto us Thomas Holmes & 
Robert Millisent Esquires & two of her Ma* 
justices of peace for the countye afforesaid for 
these our Pres of certificate for himto travell unto 
Malden in the countye of Essexe & from thence 
to Yarmouth in the county of Norffolk to divers 
of his frends ther dwellinge of whom he hopeth 
to find some releife we therfore the foresaid 
Justices knoweing the p’misses to be true as well 
by testimonye as by our owne knowledge have 
lycenced him to passe to the places above men- 
eyoned requesting yo’ & every of yo o® brethren 
Justices to rattifie the same that he maye quyetly 
passe by yo" wout any your letts or molestacons 
he being in obedience of her Ma‘ lawes And yo™ 
the ministers p’sons vicares & curates to declare 
the teno" herof to yo" good p'ishioners exhorteing 
them in the way of charity to be helping ay deing 
& releiveing him wt" your charities. And you 
constables churchwardens and collectores © for 
the poore to ayde & assist him as well in collecting 
& gathering y* saidalmesasalsoto him to lodging 
in due tyme Limitting him for his travell thither 
& backe agayne the space of thre moneths dated 
at Foulborne the xxvj of March anno domini 
15... .regnog3 regine tricessimo secundo xxxij”. 

Tr wo poor impressions of seals are appended, 
Above one is written ‘ Thomas Holmes,” 
above the other ** Robertt Millissant.”” These 
seem to be in the same handwriting; the 
signature is certain!y not Robert Millicent’s. 
The petition is endorsed, in the handwriting 
of Robert Millicent, lord of the manor of 
Barham 1577-1609,‘ John Swetbones lycence 
of Fulborne counterfeyted under my Uncle 
Holmes & myne hands & seales.”’ 

W. M. Pacmer. 

Linton, Cambs. 


Dr. JAMES, MASTER OF St. BEES SCHOOL 
(11 8S. v. 269).—Dr. James was not a Fellow 
of Queen’s College. He vacated his Taber- 
darship on his promotion to the Mastership 
of St. Bees School, to which he was nominated 
by Provost Joseph Smith in 1755. At his 
matriculation he described himself as a 
native of Thornbarrow, which appears to he 
in the parish of Hesket, in Cumberland, anc 
son of Thomas James, “ plebeius.”” This 
would not necessarily mean more than that 
he could not pay his college expenses, and 
accordingly we find he entered as a“ batler, 
that is, one whose “commons” would be 
found him by the College. Hesket is a large 
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parish just south of Carlisle. 
from the London and North-Western Rail- 
way to the Eden. It contains 
thwaite Castle. It was a chapelry of St. 
Mary's parish, Carlisle, which is perhaps 
the reason why the registers go back 
further than 1662. 
may be mentioned in them. Thornbarrow 
may be the same as Thornborough, a farm- 
house in Plumpton Street. one of the town- 
ships in the parish. occupied in 1829 by 


Mr. John Graham. farmer. William James. 
Esq., of Barrock Lodge in the parish. was) 
M.P. for Carlisle and East Cumberland from | 
1820 to 1847, and High Sheriff of Cumber- 
land 1827: but his family seems to have 
been derived from West Auckland. co, 


Durham and not to have settled in Cumber- 
land tillthe end of the eighteenth century. 

A portrait of Dr. James in wig and gown. 
in crayon and water colour, by Gardiner, was 
presented to Queen’s College by Mr. J. E. 
Cowan, his great-grandson, in 1892, and 
hangs in the Upper Common Room. 


Joun R. Macratvu. 
(Jueen’s College, Oxford. 
Mr. A. R. Baynity also thanked for repty, 
Det VIGNES: VINES (11 S. v. 208).—-|} 
In reply to S. Vines, concerning the descent 
of the French family of Des Vignes. the | 
following information may be of interest. 


It would seem as if some members of the | 
family must have escaped to England before | 


Richard des Vignes in 1645. for in the) 
Register of the Walloon Church at Norwich | 


occurs —-6 Jan. 1607 — the name of Jan | 
des Vigne as witness to a baptism. Also, 
1622, in a List of Citizens : Peter De) 


Vine. Comer [his trade}. Borne bevend the 
seas’: and also 1622: * John Le Vine. Sen’, 
Comer. Borne bevond the seas.” 


Among the births in the Register of the 
Walloon Church at Canterbury ** Mai 
Ist. 1642 °—that of °‘ Pierre. fis de Robert 
de Vines et de Marve Cloudore sa femme.” 

The name occurs frequently in the 
register ; also in that of Holy Cross, Canter- 
bury; the French Church in Threadneedle 
Street. London; and the Walloon Chureh 
at Norwich. 

In the Register of the French Chuech of 
St. Patrick. Dublin. the following death 
entry :— 

“9 Mars, 1701. A 
la Roche. ministre, le corps de 
natif de St. Vincent en Vivares.... 
IS 


is 
enterre M’ de 


feu Etienne Vigne. 
Angee VWenviron 


este pete 


ans. 


In the 


Huguenot Society's publication 


* Denizations and Naturalizations of Aliens 
in Eneland and Treland ° 


is —-1699—the name 


extending | 


Arma- | 


no | 
Some of James's relatives | 


{ 

of Henry Vine among the list of aliens riding 
|in his Majesty's first troop of Guards, under 
'the command of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
| Scarborough. Among the names on the 
* List of Naturalizations,’ 1698, are 


| os 

| ‘tlenry Vine. born at Nions in Dauphine in 

France, son of Peter Vine by Frances bis wife 

}and 

| * Francis Vine, born at Nions in Dauphine in 

| France, son of Peter Vine by Frances his wife. 
(I. Vine. trooper 13 years in Col. Wood’s regi- 

} ment.) 


The published Registers of the Huguenot 
Society can be seen at the Guildhall Library 
and a search among the old wills stored at 
Somerset House would probably give mucl: 


valuable information, Many of the old 
wills from Canterbury are at Somerset 
House. (Miss) G. DE CassEr FOLKARD. 


Hlolvrood. $. Brixton Fill S.W. 


A query in the Proceedings of the Huguenot 
Society of London, published by Messrs. 
Spottiswoode. would very likely help yow 
correspondent. WittramM MacArTuur. 


AvctTuHoRS Errors (11 8. v. 248).—(a) The 
reference is to a speech of Irenzeus (his 
twenty-fourth answer to Eudoxus) in Spen- 
ser's * A View of the Present State of Ireland. 
He certainly confuses the brother of Edward 
IV. with his great-great-great-grandfather. 
the son of Edward LIT. A. R. BAYLey. 


Watrer BrisBpaNne (11 S. v. 168, 

—The following may be of some use to Mr. 
| Havinanp HILLMAN, if only asa clue to where 
he may direct more particular investigation. 
James Brisbane was served heir to his father 
John on 2 May, 1727, but died unmarried. 
| He was succeeded by his brother, who was 
married to Isabel. daughter of Sir Thomas 
Nicolson Ladykirk, in 1715: by this 
marriage there were four sons. Thomas 
; succeeded in 1770. The arms at the first 
reference are those of the Brisbanes, or at 
least are very similar. thus: ‘in [the latter] 
in the collar point a representation of one of 
the gold medals conferred on General Su 
Thomas Brisbane by the King.” The crest 
differs in far “waved replaces 
“nowed “; and the supporters are “two 
talbots, proper.” ALeRED Cras. JONAS. 

Bognor. 





| 


296). 


or 


so as 


Henry Brake (11 S. v. 168, 273).—T 
would remind G. F. R. B. that he himselt 
furnished me with the information that a) 
official record of Henry Blake’s admissiot 
Was not preserved at Westminster School. 
which he now declares to be erroneous. 

Dante. HIPWELL.. 
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Motes on Books. 


A History of Architectural Development. By I’, M. 
Simpson. Vel. III. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tae third volume of Prof. Simpson's important 

work, which has been appearing during the last 

ten years, is devoted to the Renaissance in Italy, 

France, and England, and manifests the same 

diligent and conscientious research and wide 


command of material as characterized the pre- | 


vious volumes, which dealt with the Ancient and 
Medieval departments of the subject. It is 
adorned with no fewer than 268 illustrations, 
embracing plans, sections, and photographic 
reproductions of the utmost excellence, which 
make the book beautiful as well as_ instructive. 
Especially deserving of commendation are the 
delightful sketches of old English country-houses. 
We learn with some surprise that they were often 
designed by their owners, and not by any pro- 
fessional architect. The first, indeed, to call 
himself by that name was John Shute in 1563, 
the designers of buildings being generally content 
to be known as “surveyors” in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times. The earliest Renaissance monu- 
ments in England are the tombs of Henry VII. 
and his mother, which were erected in West- 
minster Abbey by an Italian, Pietro Torrigiano, 
in 1512. As bearing on a recent discussion in 
‘N.& Q.. it is interesting to note that sash windows, 
as distinct from mullioned casements, are essen- 
tially an English feature, and came into vogue 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Some of Prof. Simpson’s obiter dicta are flatter- 
ing to our insular pride. ILaving visited the 
principal cities of Europe, he still thinks that 
the view of St. Martin’s Church obtained from 
the foot of Ludgate Hill, with the great doine 
of St. Pauls rising in the background, is * one of 
the finest architectural pictures in the world” ; 
and he maintains that nowhere can a _Tore 
striking colour- effect be seen than in the Strand 
or beyond Westminster Abbey when the sun is 
setting on a November afternoon. — 
The phrase ** vernacular work ”” in the sense of 
native or indigenous—a favourite expression of 
the author’s—strikes us as at least unusual. The 
citation of a work (p. 236) as * De Quinque 
Columnatum’ offends by its ungrammatical con- 
ciseness ; a text of Scripture is misquoted (p. 2! 
and * 'Tijon” in the index is a misprint for 
Prof. Simpsen’s work will win a distinguished 
place for itself beside the existing books 
Zenaissance Architecture in England by Messrs. 
Blomfield, Goteh, Papworth, and C. H. Moore. 





Lawes concerning 
Tenantes, and 
addressec 


A Concordance of all. Written 
Lords of Mennors, theire Free 
Copiehoiders. By William Batlee ; SK 
by him to the High Sherift of Essex in 1578 
(State Papers, Domestic Series, Eliz., vol. exxiti. 
No. 14.) With Biographical Preface by the 
Depaty Registrar of the Society. 
Society, 1, Mitre Court Buildings, Vemple.) 

WiInnlAM BARLEE was evidently a lawyer, who, 

having fallen on evil times, sought to retrieve 

his fortunes by writing a book om manorial law. 

li was to have run to forty chapters, the titles 

of which he gives us, while one. we may suppose, 

was finished. The MS. here published consists 
of 144 * notes” belonging to that first chapter, 
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followed by several pages of general observations 
| upon justice and religion, to which is appended a 
‘letter to Gabriel Poyntz—his kinsman and High 
Sheriff of Essex-——setting forth the writer's condi- 
tion and requirements. Last of all comes the 
table of chapter-headings. The whole is inter- 
spersed with Latin ** tags ’’ of a moral character. 

So far as manorial law is concerned, there is 
‘thus little in the way of directly imparted informa- 

tion, though it is plain that the writer was himself 

| well informed upon his subject. One or two 
of the 144 “‘annotationes” may be given as 
examples of his method :— 

“10. Yt is proved that Ignorance of lawe 
existeth not: yet Ignorantes are to bee favored.” 

“16. Yt ys proved that Reasonable Customes 
w" runne with landes doo bynde the Kynge & 
Quene: & that lawe will not suffer such« 
Customes to bee diffeted or extinguished.” 

“19. Yt ys proved that omissions of townes 
in conveyances made of manors maye hurte the 
purchasers.” 

“56. Yt ys proved that the Kynge or Quene 
maye punishe often and by sondrie meanes even 
for one offence.” 

* 62. Yt ys shewed what Companies younge 
lords of manors sholde resorte unto: and what 
fellowshippes owght to bee flyen from: and how 
men owght to applie theire Imagynations.” 

For the rest we get William Barlee talking as 
a sort of dramatis persona. He is a little crazed. 
one gathers, by his misfortunes, which seem to 
have been in considerable part his own fault, so 
that in his general discourse he wanders here, there. 
and everywhere and in his letter to the Sheriff he 
allows himself to indulge in unmanly whining, 
The difficulties in regard to justice which he 
hopes to solve by means of his ‘ Concordance ’ 
avise largely from religious contentions, in which 
he finds that ‘* manye lawles protestantes bee 
as grievous offenders agaynst god as papistes 
were.” “TI purpose,” says he, ‘ breifelie to 
tell them howe thei maye decentlie orderlie and 
lawfullie sytte: trie: and determyne manye con- 
troversies towchinge religion withowt uncharitable 
skoldinges tumultuous uprores or anye unsemelic 
defasinges of o* Englishe lawes.”’ 





This purpose, so far as we know, was not 
carried out; nor is Mr. A. L. Hardy, who gives 
us in the Biographical Preface all that is now 
known about Barlee, able to tell us whether 
Mr. Gabriel Poyntz took pity on his kinsman 
and on the “ eight small children, daylie crying 
after me for succour.”” Nowadays we fear the 
| length of his supplication would of itself have 
told against him: but in those times people were 
more tolerant of prolixity. 


| James Hutchison Stirling: his Life and Work. 
| By Amelia Hutchison Stirling. (Fisher 
| Unwin.) 
| THE subject of this biography was born in 1820 
and died in 1909. The best years of his man- 
| hood thus belong to the mid-nineteenth century, 
| his chief work, * The Secret of Hegel,’ which cost 
him nine years’ toil, having seen the light in 
1865. Of this work Lord Haldane says in a short 
| introductory appreciation that “ no one since his 
time has got further, possibly no one as far.’ 
and that “it will hardly be superseded, for it 
| has the quality of the work of genius.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The life of its author was as uneventful.as are 


confess, we found dull. There are two instal- 


the lives of most men of letters of his time, and | ments of gossip—one old and dreary, so that, in 


its chief extraneous interest lies in the memories | 


of Carlyle and Emerson interwoven with it. 
How far removed his day was from ours may 
be gauged by the story of a visit Emerson once 
paid to a Miss Barland, who had a private school 
at Glasgow, which visit so alarmed the parents of 
the pupils—a person acquainted with Emerson 
being not orthodox enough to teach their children 
—that they promptly took them all away. 
Stirling’s character would have appeared both 
more clearly and in a more attractive light if his 
biographer had refrained more strictly from un- 
laudation. Nevertheless, any one 
who can discount this, and overcome some im- 
patience, will not go unrewarded. An intellect so 
severe, strenuous, and independent must always 
be interesting to trace through the different 
phases of its development ; while the account of 
the young doctor’s single-handed fight with the 
cholera in the forties in South Wales, and his 
own vivid description of his fearless saunters 
through Paris in the angry days following 
Napoleon III.’s coup d@ état, as well as occasional 
incidents in which the philosopher is seen grappling 
with the affairs of ordinary life, help to give some- 
thing of colour and warmth to a portrait that 


necessary 


might easily otherwise have been felt to be too | 
| 


t old. 


Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. (Chap- 


man & Hall and Hf. Frowde.) 


THis edition, from the Oxford Press, is an attrac- | 


tive one: both paper and print are good, and 
it contains the forty original illustrations by Phiz, 
coloured. The volume is cheap at 3s. Gd. 


‘ The Queen’ 
to Home and Foreign Resorts. 
Issue. (Horace Cox.) 

“lats little book, compiled by the Travel Editor 
of The Queen, M. Hornsby, will be found to be 
niost useful, and the alphabetical arrangement of 
places, makes it easy of reference. The informa- 
tion, where we have tested if, is accurate, and 
viven in a concise form; there are numerous 
maps and illustrations, and the entire plan of the 
volume is excellent. It is a good book for the 
traveller to have on the library shelves. 


Newspaper Book of Travel: a Guide 
i Ninth Year of 





spite of its being a recent find, even Mr. Francis 
Gribble’s sprightly pen cannot make it interesting 
— Talma and Pauline Bonaparte’; the other 
modern and lively and lurid enough—Mr. Mac- 
donald’s * Life Story of Madame Steinheil.’ Prof. 
Gerothwohl’s study of ‘ English and French 
Attitudes towards Poetry’ is a pleasant and 
suggestive piece of work, which we should like 


| to have seen extended to more modern examples. 


WE cannot congratulate Mr. A. C. Benson on 
his * Realism in Fiction’ in the May Cornhill. 
It says little in a great multitude of words, and 
that little is surely already well known to every 
grown person who reads at all. Sir Laurence 
Gomme — who quotes *N. & Q.’ two or three 
times—has an interesting paper on ‘ The Songs 
of Labour.’ We should greatly have welcomed 
examples from other languages than our own. 
Perhaps he will furnish such at some later day. 
Miss Ella Sykes’s * At a Woman’s Hostel in 
Canada’ is not only entertaining, but valuable 
for its information. Sir Henry Lucy— Sixty 
Years in the Wilderness ’—tells us about Parlia 
mentary Whips, and about what he saw of Arab 
Pasha and Boulanger, adding a chapter * Me- 
mories,’ full of aneedotes, some of which have 
more sting in them than usual. The last is a 


| pretty story of Queen Victoria and ‘ The Wearing 
| of the Green.’ 





We learn that a ‘ History of the Family of 
Surtees: its Descents and Alliances.’ is in course 
of preparation by Col. H. C. Surtees, of Mains- 
forth, and Mr. HL. R. Leighton. The authors 
request us to make known that they will be 
pleased to receive any information or any letters, 
&e., likely to be of interest. Communications 
kindly to be addressed to Mr. S. Dodds, Publisher, 
61, Quayside, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 


| notices 2 — 


In this month’s Fortnightly Review we would | 


draw attention in particular to Mr. John Pollock’s 
article on the Censorship, which he declares to be 
2 more important question than the Coal Strike 
or Home Rule, seeing that it touches directly 
the moral and intellectual life of the nation. 
Whether or no one agrees with him as to that, 
the résumé he gives of the history and the work- 
ing of the Censorship is well worth careful reading 
by any one who has not yet mastered the facts. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s ‘ Lai of Gobertz’ is strong and 
charming, yet it lacks something, however slight, to 
serve as connecting-link between the proud Tibors, 
who ‘‘ to clip nor to kiss had talent,”’ and the girl 
who suffered herself to be betrayed ; as it stands, 
one cannot believe in both pictures. Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, in his verses ‘ For the Centenary of Robert 
Browning,’ seems to us hardly to have risen to 
the occasion, though his poem has some half- 
dozen lines and phrases that are noble. Mr. 
Minchin on ‘ Browning and Wordsworth,’ we 





ON all communications must be written the name 
und address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
ucation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpirortaL communications should be addressed 
to **The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildirgs, Chancery 
Lane, F.C. 

CORRESPONDENTS who send _ letters to be for- 

warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page ot ‘N. & Q to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 
_, B.S. C. (“ Flags on Church Steeples ”).—See 6 S. 
ii, 310; 8 S. ix. 328, 394, 472, 499; x. 16, 83, 259, 481 ; 
xii. 117, 210, 231, 277; 9S. v. 414, 440, 457, 478: 
Supplement 30 June, 1900; ix. 485; x. 94, 118. 

Dr. 8S. D. CiippincpaLe.—Forwarded. 








